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STEINWAY  HALL 

STUDIO  601 
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ANNE  SCHMIDT 
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COMING  EVENTS 

DECEMBER 
14th — Tuesday 

Christmas  broadcast,  WEAF;  speaker,  Dean 
Gildersleeve,  songs  by  the  Glee  Club — i p.  m. — 
Gymnasium. 

Board  of  Editors,  Alumnae  Monthly— 8 p.  m. — 
Little  Parlor. 

I 5th — Wednesday 

Alumnae-Faculty  Reception  given  by  Board  of 
Directors  of  Associate  Alumnae— 9 p.  m. — 
Brooks  Hall. 


ALUMNAE  TUESDAY  NIGHTS 

Regular  Classes 

7:30  Glee  Club,  leader  Gena  Tenney. 

8:00  Personal  Appraisal  Workshop,  leader  Alice  Rice 
Cook. 

8:00  Little  Theater  Group,  leader  Florence  Gerrish. 

8:00  Clay  Modeling,  leader  Genevieve  Hamlin. 

8:30  Music  Appreciation  Lecture,  with  recordings,  on 
“Piano  Music — 18th  Century  through  Romantic  Com- 
posers”, by  Professor  William  Mitchell. 

Special  Events 

December  7 

8 p.  m.  *Open  Lecture  by  Dr.  Emily  Burr  ’11,  director 
of  Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau  of  New  York  City 
Schools,  on  “Mental  Hygiene”. 

9-10  p.  m.  Refreshment  Hour:  Guest  of  Honor,  Mrs. 
Adam  Leroy  Jones  ’05;  Hostess,  Miss  Vora  Jaques  ’10; 
Assistant  Hostesses,  Gene  Pertak  Storms  ’25,  Gertrude 
Hargrave  Sharp  ’27,  Marian  Churchill  White  ’29,  Doro- 
thy Putney  ’25,  Roslyn  Schlesinger  Salomon  ’27,  Bessie 
Burgemeister  ’27;  Classes  Especially  Invited — 1925,  1927, 
1929. 

December  14 

8 p.  m.  *Open  Lecture  by  Pearl  Bernstein  ’25,  secretary 
of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Estimate,  on  “The 
Aftermath  of  City  Fusion.” 

9-10  p.  m.  Refreshment  Hour:  Guest  of  Honor,  Miss  Nan 
Reiley,  ’05;  Hostess,  Miss  Katherine  Coffey,  ’22;  Assistant 
Hostesses,  Dean  Smith  Schloss,  ’09,  Marian  Oberndorfer 
Zucker  ’11,  Joan  Sperling  Lewinson  ’13,  Charlotte  Ver- 
lage  Hamlin  ’11,  Sallie  Pero  Mead  ’13. 

December  23 

8-10  p.  m.  Christmas  party  with  carol  singing. 


*Free  to  members  of  the  Associate  Alumnae,  25 c to 
non-members.  Admission  to  all  other  groups  each  night 
is  50c  to  members,  75 <r  to  non-members. 
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On  And  Off 
The  Campus 


Professors  Reimer,  Hollingworth  and  Sinnott 
entertained  the  Barnard  College  Club  of  New 
York  at  a dinner  on  November  18th  at  which 
the  Barnard  College  Club  had  intended  to  enter- 
tain Professors  Reimer,  Hollingworth  and  Sinnott. 
The  dinner  in  honor  of  these  three  favorite  pro- 
fessors, held  in  the  clubrooms  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Jersild,  proved  to  be  a 
most  hilarious  occasion  instead  of  the  serious  scien- 
tific meeting  it  might  have  developed  into.  Dean 
Gildersleeve  led  off  by  confessing  that,  although 
she  is  aware  of  the  eminence  of  Professor  Sinnott 
who  sits  like  Jove  in  his  greenhouse  atop  Mil- 
bank,  and  receives  appreciatively  his  annual  stack 
of  reprints,  she  never,  never  reads  them.  Dr. 
Helen  Purdy  Beale  (Barnard  1918)  described 
the  interesting  and  valuable  work  done  by  herself 
and  her  co-workers  on  crystallization  of  the  filter- 
able virus  at  the  Boyce  Thompson  Institute,  but 
Dr.  Hedwig  Koenig,  also  19x8,  admitting  her  in- 
debtedness to  the  science  departments  of  Barnard, 
refused  to  talk  about  her  work  as  a baby  doctor 
under  the  delusion  that  it  would  not  interest  us. 
Tall  stories  from  the  chemistry  lab  were  told  by 
Professor  Reimer — how  the  knock  was  taken  out 
of  gasoline  by  rearranging  the  molecule  and  how 
bigger  and  better  molecules  are  being  made  by  the 
protein  chemist — in  a talk  almost  as  thrilling  as 
one  of  her  lectures.  Professor  Sinnott,  introduced 
by  Mrs.  Jersild  as  a man  who  is  “mad  about 
squash,”  began  with  a gay  prophecy  of  a future 
matriarchal  government  under  a female  dictator, 
who,  he  hopes,  will  be  a botanist;  but  he  soon 
became  his  serious  self  as  he  assessed  the  value  of 


the  scientific  attitude  in  education.  Professor  Hol- 
lingworth outlined  the  contents  of  a possible  new 
book  on  what  he  has  learned  at  Barnard — first, 
not  to  whistle,  and,  second,  the  importance  of  being 
honest  but  not  too  honest  in  putting  across  scien- 
tific theories.  The  evening  at  the  club  was  a most 
important  one  to  Professor  Hollingworth,  for  it 
marked  the  final  recognition  of  psychology  as  a 
science,  on  equal  footing  with  botany  and 
chemistry. 

Others  at  the  speakers’  table  were  Margaret  Kelley 
Walsh,  president  of  the  New  York  club,  and  Dr. 
Elizabeth  Wright  Hubbard,  president  of  the  As- 
sociate Alumnae.  Among  the  members  and 
guests  were  Professors  Cornelia  Carey,  Florence 
Lowther,  Tracy  Hazen  and  Arthur  T.  Jersild, 
Professor  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Dunn,  Dr.  Rhoda  Ben- 
ham,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  O’Donahoe,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln  Richards,  Mary  Stewart  Colley, 
Hester  Rusk,  Helen  Goodhart  Altschul,  Helen 
Erskine,  Helen  Stevens,  Vivian  Trombetta,  Kath- 
erine Brehme,  Maud  Minahan,  Evelyn  Orne 
Young,  Betty  Adams,  Ruth  Bates  Ahrens,  May 
Parker  Eggleston,  Leona  Balfe  Cottrell,  Natalie 
Thorne  Stebbins,  Helen  Yard,  Yvonne  Moen  Cum- 
erford,  Nancy  Van  Riper,  Georgia  Giddings  and 
Mary  Bradley. 

A Misinterpretation 

Dean  Gildersleeve’s  remarks  about  women 
donors  in  her  annual  report  have  been  mis- 
interpreted in  the  press  recently,  as  every  alumna 
who  reads  the  report  with  care  will  recognize. 
Consequently  the  Dean  sent  the  following  letter 
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to  the  editor  of  the  New  Yor/{  Times  on  Novem- 
ber 6th  and  it  was  printed  on  the  ioth. 

“I  find  that  the  Times  has  unwittingly  placed  me 
in  a somewhat  embarrassing  position,  and  I wonder 
whether  you  can  publish  this  letter  in  the  endeavor 
to  remedy  the  difficulty. 

“In  your  issue  of  October  4th  you  placed  the 
headline  ‘Finds  Few  Women  Give  to  Barnard'  over 
extracts  from  my  last  annual  report.  In  this  docu- 
ment I did  not  complain  that  women  had  treated 
Barnard  in  particular  ungenerously.  I did  allude 
to  a general  survey,  nation-wide  and  covering  a 
term  of  years,  made  by  our  Seven  Colleges  Com- 
mittee, which  showed  that  women  donors  were 
on  the  whole  much  less  likely  to  give  to  education 
than  were  men  donors.  This  was  a very  different 
matter  from  complaining  about  the  treatment  ac- 
corded to  Barnard  College  in  particular. 

“So  far  as  I am  aware,  Barnard  has  been  treated 
by  women  donors  fully  as  well  as  the  other  colleges. 

“The  statistics  for  the  gifts  received  during  last 
year,  while  we  were  embarking  on  our  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  Fund  campaign,  show  that  of  the 
1,304  donors,  1,180  were  women. 

“Apparently  starting  from  your  headline,  an- 
other newspaper  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  I 
complained  that  the  Barnard  alumnae  did  not 
support  their  college!  This  is  quite  the  opposite 
of  the  truth,  and,  as  you  can  see,  puts  me  in  a 
most  awkward  position.  As  a matter  of  fact,  our 
alumnae  have,  according  to  their  means,  been 
generous  and  devoted. 

“I  shall  be  most  grateful  if  you  can  do  anything 
to  help  correct  the  entirely  erroneous  impression 
which  has  accidently  been  created  in  some  quarters. 

“Faithfully  yours, 

(signed)  V.  C.  Gildersleeve 

Dean.” 

The  Shy  Alumnae 

This  is  no  time  for  chatting — for  goodness’  sake, 
talk  to  the  Freshmen!”  was  the  agonized  cry 
of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  Alumnae-Fresh- 
man  tea  on  November  16th.  But  such  a crowd  of 
alumnae  and  faculty  appeared  during  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  grad- 
uates not  to  be  drawn  into  groups  of  their  own. 

On  the  receiving  line  were  Elizabeth  Wright 
Hubbard,  president  of  the  Alumnae  Association; 


Elsbeth  Davies,  undergraduate  president;  Priscilla 
Burge,  president  of  the  Class  of  ’41;  Katherine 
Brehme,  Helen  Newbold  Black  and  Alice  Burbank 
Rhoads,  directors  of  the  Alumnae  Association.  Pre- 
siding at  the  tea  table  during  the  afternoon  were 
Mabel  Parsons  and  Ellen  O'Gorman  Duffy,  trustees; 
Gena  Tenney  and  Margaret  Kelley  Walsh. 

Dean  Gildersleeve  arrived  when  the  party  was  at 
its  height.  Members  of  the  faculty,  (obviously  more 
skilled  than  the  alumnae  in  talking  to  freshmen) 
were  Miss  Weeks,  Miss  Doty,  Dr.  Alsop,  Miss 
Rockwell,  Miss  Holzwasser,  and  Dr.  Gregory.  And 
among  the  gregarious  alumnae  were  Elizabeth 
Roberts  Compton,  Grace  Kahrs,  Josephine  Paddock, 
Florence  Seligman  Stark,  Eva  Hutchison  Dirkes, 
Eleanor  Pepper,  Elva  French  Hale,  Evelyn  Orne 
Young,  Catherine  Thomas  Jersild,  Dorothy  Skene, 
Charlotte  Haverly,  Gene  Pertak  Storms,  Elizabeth 
Adams,  Marian  Churchill  White,  Vera  Kimball, 
Sally  Vredenburgh,  Clairette  Armstrong,  Dorothy 
Blondell,  Dorothy  Avery,  Helen  Appell  and  Helen 
Yard. 

And  in  the  Evening  - - - 

Many  of  the  hardier  alumnae  had  such  a good 
time  at  the  tea  that  they  stayed  on  for  the 
festivities  of  the  Alumnae  evening.  Here  they 
were  joined  by  many  more  of  their  friends, — the 
largest  turn-out  thus  far  at  these  weekly  affairs,  for 
the  Dean  was  guest  of  honor.  May  Newland 
Stoughton,  ’06,  was  the  hostess.  The  343  club  had 
been  especially  invited,  ’97  responding  most  hand- 
somely, but  they  were  lost  in  the  throng  that  jam- 
med the  Conference  Room  and  overflowed  into  the 
hall.  So  bewildered  by  the  eclat  of  the  occasion  was 
this  chronicler  that  she  wandered  about  feeling  like 
the  old  gentleman  who  said,  “Sir,  I know  your 
name,  but  I can’t  recall  your  face.” 

Those  whose  faces  we  could  recall,  were  Mary 
Stuart  Pullman  ’93,  and  Anna  E.  H.  Meyer  ’98, 
who  presided  at  the  coffee  table;  Eliza  Jones  ’94, 
Mabel  Parsons  and  Antonie  Junge,  ’95,  Alice  Chase 
’96,  Maude  Wilcox  Van  Riper,  Aline  Stratford, 
Edith  Sackett  and  Louise  Shaw  Richards,  ’97,  Mar- 
jorie Jacobi  McAneny  ’99,  Virginia  Newcomb  and 
Theodora  Baldwin,  ’00,  Hilda  Josephthal  Heilman 
’01,  Elizabeth  Allen  ’02,  Jean  Loomis  Frame  ’04, 
Josephine  Paddock  ’06,  Florence  Gordon  ’07,  Mary 
Budds  ’08,  Lucy  Powell  ’13,  Elizabeth  Wright  Hub- 
bard ’17,  Mildred  Kammerer  ’19,  Evelyn  Orne 
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Young  ’22,  Pearl  Bernstein  ’25,  Edith  Haldenstein 
’27,  Sally  Vredenburgh  ’31,  and  Martha  Maack  ’32. 

Old  Friends 

The  death  not  long  ago  of  Mrs.  Lillie  Van  Eysen 
Kohn  revived  memories  of  the  very  early  finan- 
cial history  of  Barnard  and  of  a family  from  which 
came  two  of  the  College’s  earliest  friends  and  sup- 
porters. 

Mrs.  Kohn  established  the  Kohn  Mathematical 
Prize  with  a gift  of  $1,000  in  March,  1892,  and  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Esther  Herrman,  had  given  in  the 
preceding  January  the  fund  of  $1,000  which  endows 
the  Herrman  Botanical  Prize. 

We  have  always  heard  that  when  Mr.  Plimpton 
took  over  the  Treasurership  of  the  College  from 
Mr.  Schiff  in  1893  the  only  securities  it  possessed 
were  two  $1,000.  bonds.  Evidently  these  were  the 
endowments  of  the  two  prizes  which  are  still  award- 
ed at  Commencement  time. 

Mrs.  Herrman  later  gave  $5,000  to  the  College 
and  was  enrolled  as  a “Founder.”  Mrs.  Kohn  took 
a great  interest  in  the  students  of  the  early  classes, 
who  recall  her  with  regard  and  gratitude. 

Barnard  On  the  Air 

Last  month  Professor  Braun  and  Mr.  Kurt  von 
Fortsmeyer  shepherded  fifty  or  more  students 
via  a Fifth  Avenue  bus  to  the  NBC  studios  where, 
over  the  short  waves,  they  broadcast  a program  to 
Germany.  This  was  recorded  and  re-broadcast  the 
following  afternoon  during  the  coffee  hour. 

Mr.  von  Forstmeyer  made  the  introductory 
address,  after  which  Professor  Braun  gave  an  eight- 
minute  talk  on  an  American  women’s  college  and 
in  particular  Barnard,  stressing  the  advantages  of 
its  location  in  New  York  and  its  situation  as  part 
of  a great  university. 

Twelve  students  were  interviewed  briefly  by  Mr. 
Kotz,  the  program  director,  and  Ilse  Wiegand,  the 
German  exchange  student,  greeted  her  family  who 
were  listening  in  from  Dortmund,  and  told  with 
enthusiasm  how  much  she  liked  being  a Barnard 
student.  The  girls  closed  the  program  with  Ger- 
man songs  and  “Fair  Barnard.” 

Whether  it  was  Professor  Braun’s  panegyrics  of 
Barnard,  or  Fraulein  Wiegand’s  enthusiasm,  or  the 
German  songs,  we  cannot  say,  but  there  are  rumors 
that  many  letters  have  been  received  at  Barnard 


since  the  broadcast,  most  of  them  from  would-be 
swains  in  Germany,  begging  for  correspondence 
and  snapshots. 

At  any  rate,  so  successful  was  the  program  that 
the  German  Club  has  been  invited  to  broadcast 
its  annual  Chistmas  nativity  play  on  December 
20th  over  the  short  waves. 

Working  Together 

A closer  bond  between  the  classes  and  the 
Alumnae  Association,  the  clubs  and  the 
Alumnae  Association,  is  being  sought.  With  this 
object  in  view,  two  important  meetings  have  been 
held  during  the  past  month. 

The  class  presidents  and  secretaries  met  on  the 
evening  of  November  16th.  The  officers  present 
pledged  themselves  to  enlist  the  aid  of  their  classes 
in  the  various  alumnae  enterprises;  particularly  in 
the  Thrift  Shop  and  the  Alumnae  Tuesday  eve- 
nings. They  were  also  asked  to  encourage  mem- 
bership in  the  Associate  Alumnae  and  in  the  local 
Barnard  clubs. 

A needed  liason  between  these  clubs  and  the 
Alumnae  Association  is  to  be  provided  in  the  re- 
organized Local  Clubs  committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion. With  Margaret  Gristede  MacBain  as  chair- 
man, the  committee  is  to  be  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  representatives  from  nearby  clubs  and 
will  sponsor  closer  relations  between  the  clubs  and 
the  general  alumnae  organization.  Presidents  of 
clubs  in  the  metropolitan  area  were  entertained 
at  luncheon  on  November  17th  by  Dr.  Hubbard, 
president  of  the  Associate  Alumnae,  and  gave  their 
enthusiastic  support  to  the  new  idea.  The  Local 
Clubs  committee  is  to  help  the  clubs,  when  asked, 
to  secure  speakers  from  the  college,  and  is  to  keep 
them  in  touch  with  each  other’s  activities.  On 
their  part,  the  club  presidents  agreed  that  the  clubs 
would  help  promote  alumnae  projects.  It  was 
decided  that  there  should  be  special  club  nights  on 
the  Alumnae  Tuesday  evenings,  as  follows:  Janu- 
ary 11 — Westchester  and  Mount  Vernon;  January 
25 — New  York;  February  1 — The  Oranges  and 
Montclair;  February  8 — Brooklyn  and  Long  Island; 

February  15 — Bergen  and  Union. 

• 

An  Urgent  Need 

Rummage,  Rummage  and  more  RUMMAGE  is 
still  the  cry  of  the  Thrift  Shop  committee. 
The  Barnard  unit  of  the  shop  must  sell  $25  worth 
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of  merchandise  each  day  to  make  the  project  suc- 
cessful. Women  to  price  and  to  sell  are  still  needed. 
Those  interested  are  urged  to  apply  to  Edith  Mul- 
hall  Achilles,  chairman  of  the  Barnard  group,  who 
is  in  the  shop  every  Wednesday  morning. 

The  Thrift  Shop  sponsored  a luncheon  and 
fashion  show  at  the  St.  Regis  on  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 30th,  to  which  every  one  brought  a bundle  of 
rummage.  Dean  Gildersleeve  and  Mrs.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  were  guests  of  honor. 

Have  You  Heard 

. . . that  28  Barnard  women  are  listed  in  the 
second  volume,  1937-38,  of  “American  Women, 
Official  Who’s  Who  Among  the  Women  of  the 
Nation”.  They  are  Edith  Mulhall  Achilles,  Clair- 
ette  Armstrong,  Elsie  Oschrin  Bregman,  Mary 
Calhoun,  Jessica  Garretson  Cosgrave,  Pauline 
Dederer,  Jane  Dewey,  Doris  Fleischman,  Virginia 
C.  Gildersleeve,  Ruth  Guernsey,  Eva  vom  Baur 
Hansl,  Helene  Harvitt,  Jessie  Hughan,  Freda 
Kirchwey,  Harriet  Burton  Laidlaw,  Amy  Love- 
man,  Frances  Marlatt,  Margaret  Mead,  Agnes 
Ernst  Meyer,  Alice  Duer  Miller,  Louise  Oden- 
crantz,  Josephine  Paddock,  Helen  Rogers  Reid, 
Elizabeth  Reynard,  Marion  Latham  Richards, 
Marguerite  Engler  Schwarzmann,  Lucy  Porter 
Sutton  and  Dorothy  Graffe  Van  Doren. 

. . . that  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University 
have  established  a Gouverneur  Morris  professorship 
of  history  and  appointed  Professor  David  S.  Muz- 
zey  the  first  incumbent. 

. . . that  Dean  Gildersleeve’s  Christmas  speech 
at  the  undergraduate  assembly  on  December  14th 
will  be  broadcast  over  WEAF  from  1:15  to  1:45. 

. . . that  Helen  Rogers  Reid  has  been  honored 
by  the  Cuban  Government  with  the  Comendador 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  Honor  and  Merit.  The 
Cuban  officials  who  presented  the  award  expressed 
gratitude  for  Mrs.  Reid’s  “helpful  understanding 
of  world  problems  and  friendliness  toward  Latin 
America.” 

. . . that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  will  entertain  the  faculty  at  a recep- 
tion at  Barnard  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening, 
December  15th,  at  nine  o’clock.  All  alumnae  (and 
husbands,  if  they  wish)  are  cordially  invited  to 
come  and  meet  the  more  recent  members  of  the 
faculty,  and  to  chat  with  those  they  already  know. 


. . . that  Lotta  Van  Buren,  noted  authority  on 
musical  instruments  and  of  music  of  the  16th 
Century,  brought  her  rare  and  original  chest  of 
viols  and  a group  of  players  to  the  College  Parlor 
for  a concert  of  old  music,  as  part  of  the  Tuesday 
Night  program  on  November  23rd.  Afterwards, 
she  played  upon  the  Joline  collection  of  keyboard 
instruments  in  the  College  Parlor. 

. . . that  Jeannette  Mirsky  ’24  author  of  “To 
the  North,”  has  left  to  make  an  ethnological  study 
of  a village  in  the  Guatemalan  highlands.  Since 
it  is  primarily  background  for  a psychiatric  study 
which  Dr.  David  M.  Levy  hopes  to  make,  she  will 
be  especially  interested  in  familial  situations.  She 
plans  now  to  be  on  Lake  Atitlan,  which  she  de- 
scribes as  “one  of  the  glory  spots  on  this  world.” 

. . . that  the  Barnard  Glee  Club  is  singing 
Christmas  carols  in  the  rotunda  of  Wanamaker’s 
Thursday,  December  16th,  from  six  to  six-thirty. 

. . . that  the  dates  of  Alumnae  week-ends  at  the 
Barnard  Camp  are  December  22-January  4,  January 
14-16  and  21-23,  May  13-15,  20-22,  and  27-29. 
Reservations  should  be  made  through  Mrs.  Vincent 
Winkopp,  Closter,  New  Jersey.  A fee  of  $4.00  is 
paid  by  each  group  for  the  use  of  the  Camp  during 
the  week-end.  This  fee  (as  well  as  all  other  ex- 
penses), is  split  by  the  weekenders.  May  20-22  has 
already  been  taken  by  the  class  of  1932  as  part  of 
their  fifth  reunion  program. 

. . . that  all  the  classes  in  the  ’30’s  are  planning 
to  hold  a joint  dance  this  winter.  Proceeds  will 
help  some  worthy  college  cause.  Any  one  inter- 
ested may  communicate  with  Sally  Vredenburgh, 
or  her  own  class  president. 

. . . that  the  appointment  of  Evelyn  Orne  Young, 
’22,  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Associate  Alumnae, 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  until 
June  first. 

. . . that  Emilie  Young  Muzzey,  ’19,  and  Hilda 
Loveman,  ’37,  are  the  newest  additions  to  the  board 
of  the  Monthly. 

Announcement 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Associate  Alumnae 
announces  with  regret  the  resignation  from  the 
Board  of  Mrs.  Frederic  Rhinelander  King  and 
Miss  Catherine  Strateman.  Edith  Rosenblatt  ’13 
and  Lily  Murray  Jones  ’05  have  been  appointed 
to  complete  the  unexpired  terms. 


“ Action 


- - Not  Narrative” 


There  is  no  need  to  blow  the  dust  off  old  note- 
books to  find  out  that  through  pity  and  fear 
we  affect  a proper  purgation  of  these  emo- 
tions. Nor  is  there  any  need  to  refer  to  the  same 
note-books  to  find  out  any  of  the  other  things 
we  learned  in  our  drama  courses.  For  whether  we 
remember  the  actual  words  which  the  critics  from 
Aristotle  to  Galsworthy  have  used  in  considering 
the  theatre  and  the  role  of  the  drama,  is  un- 
important. What  does  remain,  what  is  with  us 
every  time  we  see  a play,  is  a sure  understanding 
of  the  potentialities  and  limitations  which  the  the- 
atre possesses  and  imposes.  A critical  background, 
a heightened  awareness  of  the  part  which  we,  as 
audience,  are  called  on  to  play — for  this  we  must 
thank  Miss  Latham. 

Three  times  a week  the  class  met  to  study  the 
history  of  the  drama.  But  it  was  not  like  any 
other  class.  Rather  it  was  an  adventure  that  three 
times  a week  Miss  Latham  and  her  class  took 
together,  and  in  any  tale  that  is  concerned  with 
adventure,  the  personality  of  the  leader  is  of  prime 
importance.  For  adventure  and  exploration  de- 
mand that  the  leader  be  superior  in  experience  and 
equal  in  enthusiasm.  But  just  to 
summarize  Miss  Latham  in  such 
generalities  does  not  satisfy  me. 

There  are  the  very  personal  little  de- 
tails which  are  remembered  fondly 
and  which  are  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  picture.  The  outstand- 
ing traits  are  briefly  listed:  there 
is  the  magnificent,  undiluted  Miss- 
issippi accent;  there  is  the  hair, 
combed  by  a hurricane;  the  full- 
toothed grin;  the  shoes  that  contain 
all  the  virtues — a straight  inner  line, 
a flexible  shank,  and  a broad  flat 
heel.  (Remember?)  But  these  are 
only  the  “props,”  distinctive  enough 
in  themselves,  but  in  use  having  a 
unique  importance.  It  is  “in  the 
form  of  action,  not  of  narrative” 
that  these  items  assume  signifi- 
cance. So  to  hear  Miss  Latham  ask, 


“Waats  eetn  him,  waats  motivatn  him?”  is  the  way 
I shall  forever  hear  it.  Or  to  see  her  give  a sudden 
hard  tug  at  her  hair,  so  hard  that  only  correctly  shod 
feet  could  maintain  their  balance — who  can  forget 
that  gesture?  Yes,  studying  the  history  of  the  drama 
was  an  exciting  adventure.  Always  I had  the  feel- 
ing that  the  sails  were  set,  that  the  world  was  wide 
and  wonderful,  and  that  the  final  port  would  be 
richly  rewarding.  And  the  friends  we  were  intro- 
duced to — the  bearded  God  of  the  miracle  plays, 
the  dazzling  Duchess  of  Malfi,  the  tormented 
Othello. 

For  those  of  us  who  took  playwriting,  this  dy- 
namic teaching  continued.  This  time  we  had  to 
reckon  not  only  with  Miss  Latham  but  with  the 
Brinckerhoff  stage.  The  problems  she  assigned  us 
to  solve  we  both  desired  and  feared  to  have  acted 
out.  They  looked  so  good,  so  very  good  on  paper, 
so  terrible,  so  unconvincing  on  the  stage — we  were 
beginning  to  see  through  her  eyes.  And  when, 
perchance,  a situation  “jelled,”  there  was  the  joy  of 
sudden  triumph.  Those  problems!  Where  did  she 
ever  think  them  up?  I still  worry  over  their  solu- 
tion. I still  wonder  what  I can  do  to  have  my 
audience  approve  of  a man  who 
makes  no  move  but  watches  another 
drown,  or  cheer  on  that  queen  of 
murderers,  Jael. 

The  outer  aspects  of  Miss  Lath- 
am’s association  with  Barnard  are 
known  to  us  all,  her  position  as  head 
of  the  English  department  and  her 
influence  in  the  college.  It  is  as  a rare 
teacher  that  I think  of  her.  If  what 
I have  written  is  a little  exuberant,  I 
claim  it  is  hard  not  to  be  exuberant 
when  writing  of  Miss  Latham.  And 
if  what  I have  chosen  to  write  of  is 
concerned  with  what  Miss  Latham 
means  to  me  rather  than  to  all  the 
students  of  Barnard,  it  is  because 
sometimes  I am  nostalgic  for  the 
days  when  I dreamt  of  being  a 
playwright. 

Jeannette  Mirs\y 


Mary  Stewart 

Her  Work 
at  Vassar 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  preventive  medicine  at  least,  the 
college  student  is  the  “forgotten  man”?  I 
hadn’t,  until  the  path  of  editorial  duty  led  me  to 
the  office  of  Dr.  Mary  Stewart  Hooke  (Barnard 
1928),  Assistant  Physician  at  Vassar  College. 

“Too  old  for  the  pediatrist,  too  young  for  the 
internist,"  Dr.  Hooke  pointed  out,  “adolescents  of 
college  age  haven't  received  as  a group  nearly  the 
amount  of  attention  that  their  problems  warrant — - 
and  that  the  very  fact  of  their  being  college  students 
would  make  possible.  Here  at  Vassar,  for  instance, 
with  a student  body  of  1,200  and  a staff  of  four 
full-time  resident  physicians,  we  have  an  ideal 
set-up  for  research  in  problems  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment. This  kind  of  work  is  beginning  to 
be  done,  here  and  elsewhere.  But  the  idea  is  not 
as  generally  accepted  as  it  should  be  that  a student 
body  can  be  given  the  most  complete  individual 
medical  attention  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  sta- 
tistical studies  of  great  value.  Neither  the  parents 
nor  the  students  themselves  have  as  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently educated  to  cooperation  in  such  studies. 
Parental  and  other  prejudices  are,  however,  slowly 
disappearing  in  the  face  of  the  growing  enlighten- 
ment on  problems  of  public  health  and  preventive 
medicine.” 

In  that  ideally  equipped,  ultra-efficient  office  in 
Ely  Building  on  the  Vassar  campus,  it  was  hard  to 


Hooke,  M,  D, 


think  of  the  student  as  “forgotten.”  Yet  the  idea 
was  a striking  one,  in  view  of  the  popular  notion 
that  college  medicine  consists  of  routine  physical 
examinations  interspersed  with  sundry  physical 
and  psychological  emergencies,  mostly  small. 

But  the  sound  body  is  only  half  the  story,  and 
Dr.  Hooke  has  proved  herself  to  be  no  less  pre- 
occupied with  the  mens  sana.  She  is  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  which  organized  and  introduced 
into  the  Vassar  curriculum  the  series  of  lectures  on 
marriage  and  related  problems  which  began  in 
February  1936,  to  the  approval  of  all  intelligent 
educators  and  to  the  obvious  delight  of  city  editors  I 
from  Maine  to  Texas.  Dr.  Hooke  looked  more 
than  ever  like  a pretty  undergraduate  as  she  blushed 
over  some  of  the  lush  dicta  on  life  and  love  which 
were  put  into  her  mouth  by  enterprising  reporters 
on  the  yellower  journals.  In  the  great  number  of 
clippings,  serious  as  well  as  sensational,  which  the 
course  evoked,  perhaps  none  is  more  significant 
than  the  students’  own  editorial  in  The  Vassar 
Miscellany  News : 

“When  a new  series  of  lectures  on  sex  and  the 
problems  of  marriage  was  announced  last  February, 
the  plan  was  welcomed  on  many  sides  as  an  intelli- 
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gent  answer  to  a fundamental  student  need,  and 
attendance  was  excellent  from  the  start.  Now  that 
the  lectures  have  come  to  a close  and  we  look  back 
on  the  material  presented,  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  they  have  been  genuinely  successful  in  fulfilling 
a difficult  task.  To  install  the  series  as  a permanent 
part  of  the  curriculum  is  surely  the  logical  way  of 
giving  recognition  to  the  success  of  this  long-await- 
ed solution  to  the  question  of  sex  education  on 
campus. 

“Thoughtfully  designed  to  give  a balanced  presen- 
tation of  the  physiological  and  the  social  problems 
involved,  the  subject  matter  has  ranged  from  basic 
biological  data  to  the  “Philosophy  of  the  Budget,” 
“Leisure  and  Marriage,”  and  “Psychological  Ad- 
justments in  Family  Life.”  The  factual  physiolog- 
ical information  received  wide  approval,  and  the 
treatment  of  sex  ethics,  while  a much  more  indiv- 
idual problem,  was  also  valued  for  the  opportunity 
to  hear  varied  professional  opinions  on  the  subject. 
Personal  conferences  following  the  lectures,  as  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Squiers,  were 
considered  among  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  the  program, 
and  their  continuance  is  urged.” 

Just  in  time  to  make  the  dead 
line  for  this  issue  there  arrived 
the  latest  tribute  to  the  Vassar 
project,  in  an  article  in  the  De- 
cember number  of  The  Amer- 
ican Magazine  felicitously  en- 
titled “Taking  the  Blinders  Off 
Love.”  The  author  includes 
Dr.  Mary  Stewart  Hooke  of 
Vassar  College  in  a short  list  of 
people  who  are  “doing  thor- 
ough jobs”  of  preparing  stu- 
dents for  life.  Marginal  note 
by  Dr.  Hooke:  “Fame  is  a won- 
drous thing.” 

As  a matter  of  record,  the 
work  at  Vassar  that  has  the 
closest  connection  with  Dr. 

Hooke’s  training  has  practically 
nothing  to  do  with  undergrad- 
uates. For  two  summers  she 


has  been  the  resident  pediatrist  at  the  Summer  In- 
stitute of  Euthenics.  This  is  the  unique  school 
which  offers  to  parents,  teachers,  social  workers, 
parent-educators,  an  “integrated  program  of  study, 
lectures,  discussions,  and  individual  conferences 
with  specialists.”  The  resident  pediatrist,  Dr.  Hooke, 
has  had  complete  medical  charge  of  the  58  children 
in  residence  at  the  Institute  during  the  six  weeks 
of  the  course.  Most  of  Dr.  Hooke’s  specialized 
training  has  been  in  pediatrics,  and  this  is  really  her 
field.  After  receiving  her  degree  from  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  College  in  1932,  she  was  for  a 
year  (1932-1933)  resident  house  officer  in  Medicine 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  In  1933-1934  she 
was  an  interne  in  pediatrics  at  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital and  in  1934-1935  assistant  resident  in  pediatrics 
there.  In  addition,  she  has  served  for  short  inter- 
vals at  different  times  on  the  house  staff  at  the 
Harriet  Lane  Home  for  Invalid  Children,  which  is 
part  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  Her  work  at 
Vassar  College  began  in  the  fall  of  1935. 

Dr.  Llooke  is  leaving  Vassar 
at  the  end  of  January  and  is 
taking  time  out  from  her  medi- 
cal career  to  marry  a doctor,  in 
fact  a pediatrician,  Dr.  T. 
Campbell  Goodwin.  They  will 
live  in  Baltimore,  where  Dr. 
Goodwin  is  practicing  and 
teaching,  and  as  yet  Dr.  Hooke 
is  not  certain  in  what  form  her 
own  work  will  continue.  Under 
the  circumstances  she  was  in- 
clined to  refrain  from  express- 
ing an  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  marriage  and  medicine  for 
women.  “As  a matter  of  fact,” 
she  said  with  a mischievous 
grin  “I  understand  that  in  cer- 
tain quarters  I am  serving  at 
the  moment  as  a horrible  ex- 
ample of  why  women  should 
not  be  advanced  in  medicine. 
Something  will  have  to  be  done 
about  that.” 

And  be  done  it  surely  will. 


Dr.  Mary  Hooke  on  duty  at  the 
Summer  Institute  of  Euthenics. 


o ur  Experiment  In  International  Understanding 

By  Oeorgiana  Remer 


The  most  sobering  and  indeed  the  most  signifi- 
cant judgment  made  by  the  critics  of  pacifism 
is  that  all  is  theory  and  none  is  practice.  In  a 
world  where  the  Fourth  Estate  seriously  challenges 
the  position  of  the  other  three  in  the  government 
of  public  opinion,  it  is  difficult  for  the  majority  to 
think  otherwise.  The  reading  public  has  been  too 
long  schooled  in  the  journalistic  cult  of  violence  to 
be  able  to  recognize  or,  if  so,  to  consider  significant 
the  concrete  application  of  the  theory  of  peace.  Yet 
in  most  American  and  European  universities, 
which  are  the  last  places  where  action  is  expected, 
a serious  and  successful  effort  is  being  made  to 
further  the  cause  of  International  Understanding. 
The  effort  takes  the  form  of  exchanging  students 
of  one  nation  for  those  of  another.  Such  foreign 
students,  however,  have  not  the  news  value  of  a 
war;  but  surely  the  fuzziest  thinker  can  see  more 
signs  of  the  highly  publicized  American  idea  of 
International  Understanding  in  the  advent  of  for- 
eign students  than  in  an  account  and  photograph 
of  the  effects  of  high  explosives  on  human  tissue. 

Barnard  College  is  not  the  least  active  of  colleges 
in  contributing  to  this  effort  toward  World  Peace. 
In  1933  the  Board  of  Trustees  voted  five  scholar- 
ships of  $1,000  apiece  to  students  of  other  nations, 
and  this  is  the  third  year  of  our  effort.  So  far, 
ten  girls  have  returned  to  their  own  countries, 
after  a year  in  America,  more  truly  aware  of  the 
meaning  of  International  Understanding  than  they 
had  been  before.  And  they  have  left  behind  them 
many  times  more  Americans  who  now  know  that 
same  new  meaning. 

Ten  internationally-minded  Europeans  may  seem 
a modest  result;  but  the  process  of  instruction  must 
always  be  slower  than  the  process  of  destruction. 
There  are  hundreds  of  American  colleges  with  a 
similar  annual  output  of  International  Under- 
standing; the  aggregate  is  not  modest.  The  ten 
students  who  have  had  their  year  at  Barnard  are 
our  own  personal  offering,  and  as  such  we  should 
take  legitimate  pride  in  them.  In  the  future 
perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to  invite  more  than  five, 
but  we  must  wait  for  the  importance  of  foreign 
exchange  students  to  penetrate  the  public  mind. 


This  year  there  are  four  scholarship  students  at 
Barnard  from  foreign  countries;  the  fifth  one,  for 
some  technical  reason  irrelevant  in  this  article, 
failed  to  materialize.  The  countries  so  represented 
are,  in  strict  alphabetical  order,  Argentina,  Bul- 
garia, Germany  and  Italy,  and,  so  far  as  can  be 
gathered,  the  peace  of  Brooks  and  Hewitt  has  not 
been  disturbed  by  what  are  known  in  diplomatic 
circles  as  “incidents.” 

It  is  a permanent  source  of  amazement  in  any 
country  that  foreigners  are  able  to  assimilate  them- 
selves peacefully  into  their  new  life.  That  is  usu- 
ally the  experience  of  Americans  who  live  abroad 
for  awhile.  For  myself,  if  a descent  into  the  per- 
sonal can  be  tolerated,  I found  it  true  even  in 
England,  which  after  all  is  the  least  foreign  of 
European  nations.  Because  I managed  to  keep  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  students  and  seemed  to 
“talk”  moderately  tolerable  English  I was  con- 
sidered more  often  than  once  not  to  be  “typical 
of  America”;  or  perhaps  it  was  my  failure  to  dun 
them  for  War  Debts  or  my  gallantry  in  action 
at  meal  time.  Whatever  the  reason,  I found  my- 
self the  cynosure  of  wondering  eyes.  So  we  at 
Barnard  tend  to  consider  our  foreign  students  at 
first.  “If  all  Turks  (or  French  or  Germans  or 
whatever  she  is),”  we  say,  “were  like  you,  things 
would  be  different.”  But  we  learn  eventually  that 
“typical”  is  a slipshod  word  and  expresses  little 
else  beside  our  preconceived  notions,  gleaned  from 
the  pages  of  romance,  of  what  a Turk  (or  a German 
or  an  Italian)  ought  to  be  like.  That  realization  is 
the  first  step  towards  International  Understanding. 

Matilde  Perez-Zabala  is  our  Argentine  student. 

Her  home  is  in  Buenos  Aires,  a cosmopolitan 
city  like  New  York;  there  she  studied  for  seven 
years  at  the  Teachers  College  and  received  her  de- 
gree as  Professor  (corresponding  to  our  own  M.A.). 
Miss  Zabala  was  selected  by  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education  to  study  at  Barnard  English  sub- 
jects and  also,  as  a special  commission,  the  applica- 
tion of  radio  and  movie  to  primary  school  work.  A 
fortnight  before  sailing  to  New  York,  she  told  us, 
she  received  one  of  the  scholarship-passages  offered 
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THE  FOREIGN  STUDENTS  AT  BARNARD 

Left  to  right:  Barbara  Taplin,  Canada;  Caro'ina  Fessia,  Italy;  Marianne  Pilenco,  France;  Simone  Broche,  France; 
Svetla  Nacheva,  Bulgaria;  Use  Wiegand,  Germany;  Cecilia  Zung,  China;  Mathilde  Perez-Zabala,  Argentina; 
Betty  Shoong,  California;  Vivian  Collier,  Canada;  Donna  Pangalos,  Greece;  Beverly 
Keith,  Canada;  Rosario  Vazquez-Alamo,  Puerto  Rico. 


by  the  Pan-American  Airways  Systems  to  twenty 
South  American  countries.  After  the  simple  pre- 
caution of  insuring  her  baggage  for  its  sea  trip, 
she  flew  to  Miami,  making  several  stops  at  the 
cities  along  the  coast  and  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
combined  experience  of  a “marvellous  trip”  and  a 
year  in  the  United  States  seems  to  be  one  Miss 
Zabala  will  not  soon  forget.  The  exchange  idea, 
which  she  endorses  expressively,  is  growing  in 
Argentina,  and  before  long  American  students 
from  the  north  may  be  able  to  see  those  in  the 
south  in  their  own  lands. 

Descending  the  alphabet,  we  come  to  Svetla 
Nacheva  of  Bulgaria.  There  were  probably  few 
Barnard  students  before  her  arrival  who  had  met  a 
real,  live  Bulgarian;  those  who  meet  Miss  Nacheva 
can  now  safely  abandon  Anthony  Hope  on  enter- 
ing the  Balkans.  In  Sofia,  of  which  city  her  father 


was  recently  mayor,  Miss  Nacheva  was  a student 
at  the  American  College;  it  was  one  of  her  teachers, 
Mrs.  Speir,  in  conjunction  with  the  Bulgarian  Am- 
bassador, who  helped  her  in  obtaining  our  Barnard 
scholarship.  She  is  enthusiastic  about  Barnard, 
where  she  feels  more  at  home  than  she  would  in 
an  out-of-town  college,  being  a native  of  the  Bul- 
garian capital.  American  hospitality  has  scored 
again,  according  to  Miss  Nacheva,  who  finds  the 
people  kind,  interested,  and  charming  to  know. 
And  not  least  of  all,  Barnard  students  are  being 
stirred  to  serious  curiosity  about  countries  which 
they  once  felt  to  be  half  Hentzau  and  half  Sarajevo. 

Use  Wiegand  is  the  German  exchange  student, 
and  a recent  student  of  modern  languages  at  the 
University  of  Koenigsberg  in  East  Prussia.  The 
full  period  of  study  in  a German  University  is 
five  years,  and  1937-38  is  Miss  Wiegand’s  third. 
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The  Institute  of  International  Education  was  again 
instrumental  in  selecting  a Barnard  scholar,  this 
time  from  Europe.  Miss  Wiegand  declares  that 
everything  is  “marvellous,”  which  is  an  excellent 
beginning.  As  for  exchange,  there  are  fifty  Ameri- 
cans from  different  colleges  studying  this  year  in 
Germany,  so  that  the  problem  of  understanding 
is  again  being  effectively  tackled. 

From  Italy  comes  Carolina  Fessia;  more  spe- 
cifically, from  Venice,  which  arrests  the  imagina- 
tion at  once.  Miss  Fessia  is  studying  for  her  degree 
of  Professor  at  the  University  of  Florence,  and 
her  subject  is  English  philology.  She  spent  last 
year  in  London  working  on  some  of  the  yet  un- 
catalogued manuscripts  in  the  British  museum. 


Miss  Fessia  won  the  Barnard  scholarship  in  a 
nationwide  competition  sponsored  by  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  A scholar  at  heart,  Miss  Fessia 
finds  her  work  here  intensely  interesting  and  seems 
to  be  enjoying  her  stay  in  all  ways.  Marie  Smith 
’36  is  studying  at  the  University  of  Rome  in  ex- 
change, so  that  the  circle  is  again  completed  in 
the  name  of  understanding. 

Certainly  these  foreign  exchanges  are  a most 
constructive  step  in  the  right  direction;  for  only 
by  living  in  a country  can  one  fully  realize  the 
truth  that  lies  behind  the  theory  of  International 
Understanding.  And  only  then,  when  the  mind 
and  heart  are  convinced,  can  we  make  the  final 
drive  for  World  Peace. 


Voting  for  Alumnae  Trustee 

Ballots  for  Alumnae  Trustee  were  mailed  according  to  schedule  on  November  first. 
About  six  hundred  were  returned,  a better  percentage  than  usual.  Announcement  of  the 
result  will  be  made  in  the  January  issue  of  the  Monthly  contingent  upon  ratification  by  the  Col- 
lege Trustees  at  their  meeting  on  December  2. 

Inquiries  have  been  made  about  the  method  of  preparing  the  ballots.  The  Nominating 
Committee  followed  the  procedure  familiar  to  those  who  recently  voted  in  the  New  York  Muni- 
cipal election,  that  of  placing  the  names  in  rotary  alphabetical  order.  This  is  done  to  avoid 
concentrating  on  one  candidate  the  advantage  of  appearing  at  the  head  of  the  ballot.  The  first 
quarter  of  the  ballots  were  printed  A,  B,  C,  D;  the  second  quarter  B,  C,  D,  A;  the  third  quarter 
C,  D,  A,  B;  the  fourth  quarter  D,  A,  B,  C.  In  filling  the  envelopes  ballots  were  selected  from 
each  of  these  piles  in  turn  so  that  there  would  be  even  distribution  of  each  form. 


ADMINISTRATION  NOTES 


The  administration  announces  that  Miss  Mabel 
F.  Weeks,  Assistant  to  the  Dean  in  charge  of 
Social  Affairs,  has  been  granted  sabbatical  leave  for 
the  spring  session  of  the  current  academic  year. 
During  her  absence  Miss  Mary  F.  McBride  will 
act  in  her  place.  Miss  McBride  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  College  since  1923  as  first  assistant  to 
Miss  Abbott  in  the  Residence  Halls,  and  has  been 
in  full  charge  of  the  Halls  twice  during  Miss  Ab- 
bott’s absences.  She  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  problems  and  the  policies  of  Barnard.  She  has 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, through  the  department  of  English,  and 
has  also  done  advanced  graduate  work  in  adminis- 
tration and  guidance  at  Teachers  College. 

Miss  Weeks  will  return  to  her  post  and  serve 


through  the  academic  year  1938-39,  but  has  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  retire  as  of  June  30,  1939. 
Her  retirement  will  be  a great  loss  to  the  College, 
where  she  has  been  one  of  the  chief  administra- 
tive officers  since  1907. 

When  Brooks  Hall  was  built,  Miss  Weeks  was 
appointed  its  first  head,  with  the  title  of  Mistress 
of  Brooks  Hall.  She  was  also  made  Adjunct 
Professor  of  English,  a title  later  changed  to  that 
of  Associate.  In  this  department  she  taught  for 
many  years,  conducting  a section  of  freshman  Eng- 
lish or  the  course  in  Eighteenth  Century  Literature. 
In  1922,  when  there  was  a reorganization  of  the 
administration,  she  gave  up  the  headship  of  Brooks 
Hall  and  became  Assistant  to  the  Dean  in  charge 
of  Social  Affairs.  In  this  important  post  she  has 
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been  the  representative  of  the  Faculty  in  dealing 
with  Student  Government  and  all  other  student 
organizations,  and  has  supervised  the  general  so- 
cial life  of  the  College.  She  has  been  secretary  and 
executive  officer  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Stu- 
dent Affairs  and  for  many  years  a member  of  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Scholarships. 

Miss  Weeks  combines  in  an  exceptional  way  so- 
cial gifts,  character,  wisdom  and  scholarly  standards. 
In  the  important  work  she  has  done  for  Barnard 
she  has  won  the  respect  and  the  affection  of  her 
colleagues  and  of  the  students. 

Barnard  Publishes 

A Home  in  the  Country  by  Frederic  F.  Van  de 
Water.  New  York:  Reynal  and  Hitchcock.  $2.00. 

Frederick  f.  van  de  water  is  only  an  alumnus-in- 
law  of  Barnard,  but  when  he  writes  about  the 
adventures  of  himself  and  his  wife  (our  own 
Eleanor  Gay,  1909)  these  columns  are  his  and  the 
book  reviewer  is  very,  very  happy. 

His  ticket  of  admission  this  month  is  a simple 
little  story,  happily  effortless  in  style  and  very 
moving  in  its  sincerity.  No  novel,  it  is  the  record 
of  one  of  those  endless  searches  for  an  old  Colonial 
house  in  the  country  that  all  New  Yorkers  make 
from  time  to  time.  We  all  want  the  same  thing; 
a beautiful,  honest,  white  house  that  we  can  re- 
model for  a very  few  dollars,  acres  and  acres  of 
land,  a running  brook  down  by  the  meadow,  a good 
highway  near  that  no  one  but  ourselves  will  travel 
on,  and  all  for  a short  song.  Some  of  us  add  other 
requirements;  maple  sugar  groves,  barns,  trout,  and 
some  magic  formula  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
get  to  the  city  quickly  and  easily,  but  which  will 
keep  bores  from  the  city  from  reaching  us.  Prob- 
ably more  of  us  than  Mr.  Van  de  Water  knows 
have  piles  of  real-estate  prospecti  in  the  guest  room 
closet,  and  government  bulletins  on  bee-keeping  in 
with  the  cancelled  checks.  A Home  in  the  Country 
is  really  an  occupational  disease  with  New  Yorkers. 

But  what  makes  this  diverting  account  of  the 
running  battle  with  optimistic  realtors  something 
to  read  and  write  about,  is  the  wonderful  fact  that 
the  Van  de  Waters  found  their  house.  It  really 
exists  up  in  Vermont,  and  they  have  made  it  (as 
the  women’s  magazines  say)  a real  home.  They 
have  dogs  there,  and  spring-blooming  bulbs,  and 


OUR  OWN  AGONY  COLUMN 

Notices  which  alumnae  wish  to  appear  in  this  column  must 
he  mailed  before  the  fifteenth  of  each  month  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Agony  Column,  Alumnae  Monthly,  Barnard  College, 
New  Yor\. 


D MY  “WEEKEND”  IS  TUESDAY  AND  WEDNES- 

day,  too.  I like  the  country.  Do  you  have  a car? — -’37. 


JOB  FOR  SOMEONE  WHO  LIKES  TO  OPEN  PACKAGES 
and  see  what  is  in  them.  Be  a Volunteer  Thrift  Shop  pricer. 
Apply  through  this  column. 


CLASSMATE,  1928— NOEL  STONE  IS  ALIVE  AND 
well.  She  is  Mrs.  James  W.  Tourney  and  lives  at  345  East 
57th  Street.  Chance-met. 


VERY  SLIGHTLY  USED  CAP  AND  GOWN  FOR  SALE 
by  alumna,  $5.00.  Apply  to  secretary  of  Barnard  College 
Club  of  New  York. 


STYMIED— “CONSCIENCE,  AVAUNT,  RICHARD’S  HIM- 
self  again”  Colley  Cibber’s  Richard  III,  Act  5,  Sc.  3. 
Florence  E.  Hubbard,  Class  of  ’25,  and  Dr.  Bernard  Rosen- 
berg, father  of  Eleanor  ’29. 


MOTHERS  OF  LITTLE  GIRLS— ALUMNA  WISHES  Ex- 
change boy’s  outgrown  suits  size  5 for  little  girls’  dresses 
size  3.  Communicate  “Maternal,”  care  of  this  column. 


192— BOSTON  BAKED  BEANS  SHOULD  BE  SOAKED 
overnight,  drained,  simmered  until  skins  burst,  drained, 
put  in  pot  lined  with  slices  salt  pork.  Pour  on  1 cup 
molasses  (for  1 qt.  beans)  1 tsp.  salt,  1 tsp.  mustard,  cold 
water  to  cover.  Bake  covered  8 hrs.,  uncover  to  brown 
last  hr.  New  Englander. 


“hi,”  “80”  AND  ALL  OTHER  ALUMNAE  WITH  OLD 
books  used  in  college — why  not  sell  them  through  students’ 
cooperative  bookstore?  Leave  books  with  cards  giving  name, 
address,  price,  on  book  cart  near  Students’  Mail,  Barnard 
Hall.  Judith  Lenert,  ’38. 


MEMBER  OF  1930  WOULD  RELISH  NEWS  OF  FOL- 
lowing  first  editions:  Sword  Blades  and  Poppy  Seeds,  Spoon 
River  Anthology,  First  Collected  Millay,  London.  Also 
Doyle’s  White  Company,  copiously  noted  Oxford  Chaucer. 
Also  if  Patty  Dent  wants  her  nailfile  lent  in  1928,  advise. 
Still  in  excellent  condition.  Also  where  is  Betty  Odell, 
ex-’30,  last  heard  of  vicinity  Cleveland.  Address  “PAT”  care 
of  this  column. 


KNITTERS— WOULD  APPRECIATE  ADVICE  ON  HOW 
to  make  simple,  effective,  knitted  afghan.  Ambitious. 
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they  did  their  own  painting,  and  their  neighbors 
like  them,  and  it  is  altogether  the  most  exciting 
success  story  that  a city-dweller  could  read. 

We  are  proud  to  report  that  they  resisted  the 
temptation  to  be  mere  summer  folks,  and  that  they 
live  there  through  the  beautiful  New  England  win- 
ters. How  could  they  help  it?  The  countryside 
and  the  old  house  tied  them  closer  with  every  day, 
with  every  brushful  of  paint,  with  every  sunset. 
They  found  the  place  where  they  belonged,  and 
they  were  wise  enough  to  hold  fast  to  it.  No  one 
can  read  the  beautiful  accounts  of  those  walks  on  a 
snowy  afternoon  without  realizing  that  (all  our 
hilarious  memories  of  Mr.  V.  de  W.  as  a New 
Yorker  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding)  this  serene 
Vermont  hill  is  truly  his  appointed  place.  Here  is 
no  facile  acceptance  of  the  surface  of  the  country, 
but  a slow  and  steady  appreciation  of  an  entirely 
new  way  of  life.  The  roots  are  going  down  deep. 

The  search  is  funny,  but  it  is  a quiet  humor. 
The  achievement  is  exciting,  but  it  is  a tranquil 
fervour.  The  ending  is  a happy  one,  but  it  is  not 
a marshmallow-and-whipped-cream  fadeout.  Per- 
haps the  book’s  subtitle  sums  it  up  best  of  all — “An 
adventure  in  serenity.” 

Hall  of  Mirrors  by  Lenore  G.  Marshall,  Barnard, 
1919.  New  York:  Macmillan.  $2.50. 

That  Saturday  was  a day  of  painful  decision 
for  the  Clays.  Franklyn  Clay  had  to  resign  his 
editorship  of  a great  newspaper,  or  else  smother 
his  conscience  in  a rather  public  way.  Little  Billy’s 
problem  was  just  as  vital  to  him;  should  he  enter, 
and  could  he  win,  his  school  race?  Griselda  might 
lose  her  job,  old  Mrs.  Tanner  didn’t  know  how 
long  she  ought  to  visit  her  daughter  Maggie.  And 
Maggie  Clay — wife,  mother,  daughter,  employer 
and  employee — warm,  dependable  Maggie  might 


hear  that  she  would  be  blind.  It  all  happened 
within  twenty-four  hours,  but  thanks  to  “flash- 
backs” the  action  has  depth  and  background. 

The  people  and  problems  are  interesting  in  them- 
selves, but  what  really  makes  this  story  memorable 
is  the  shrewd  technique  used  in  its  presentation. 
Instead  of  opening  up  Maggie’s  head  and  peering  in 
like  an  all-seeing  being  recording  her  every  thought 
and  reaction,  the  author  moves  through  Maggie’s 
day  describing  her  as  her  cook,  her  family,  her 
friends,  see  her.  Each  of  them  is  a mirror  in  which 
Maggie’s  image  appears,  and  like  mirrors,  they  see 
her  according  to  their  own  make-up.  Some  distort 
her,  some  see  darkly,  others  reflect  their  own  rosy 
or  blue  tints.  All  of  these  human  mirrors  are 
necessarily  very  articulate  (and  interestingly  enough, 
they  all  express  themselves  with  about  the  same 
thought  vocabulary,  whether  they  are  cooks  or 
editors).  It  is  an  amusing  device,  and  in  many 
ways  a sound  one,  for  after  all  that  really  is  the 
way  we  must  judge  humans;  unlike  an  author  and 
his  brain-child,  we  cannot  look  inside  the  skulls  of 
the  people  we  meet. 

This  is  an  example  of  a growing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  novels  to  creep  over  into  a field  which 
we  once  considered  to  be  the  peculiar  property  of 
short  stories.  Instead  of  tracing,  often  at  ponderous 
length,  the  growth  of  a character  molded  by  a 
lifetime  of  triumphs  and  trials,  they  now  turn  to 
the  impaling  of  one  moment,  a critical  moment  in 
that  lifetime.  Instead  of  the  main  unity  of  char- 
acter, they  rely  upon  the  unity  of  time.  What 
might  be  a subject  for  a single  chapter  in  a novel 
of  the  older  school  now  makes  a little  book,  with 
every  facet  of  the  situation  cut  crystal  clear.  It 
might  be  said  to  be  the  snapshot,  as  opposed  to  the 
movie,  and  sometimes — as  here — the  snapshot  is 
the  more  unforgettable. 


THE  BARNARD  CLUBS 


Brooklyn 

Barnard-in-Brooklyn  held  an  important  business 
meeting  on  Monday,  November  8th,  at  which  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  organization  were 
formally  adopted  and  final  plans  for  the  first  social 
enterprise  of  the  club  were  approved.  Frances  H. 
Miller  ’29,  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
by-laws  and  resolutions. 

Ethel  T.  Klinkenberg  ’36  was  chairman  of  the 


informal  card  party  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  Fund,  held  on  Friday  evening,  No- 
vember 19th,  at  Buckingham  Hall,  769  St.  Mark’s 
Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

Buffalo 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Barnard  Club  of  Buffalo 
was  held  at  the  home  of  Lucy  Cogan  Lazarus  T5, 
on  Saturday,  October  30th.  Esther  Rogers  T8  was 
elected  president  and  Elizabeth  Lambrecht  Eberlin 
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24,  secretary-treasurer.  The  program  for  the  year 
was  discussed. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  at  the  home  of  Edmere 
Cabana  Barcellona  T8,  on  Saturday,  January  8th. 

Long  Island 

Barnard-on-Long  Island  held  its  first  fall  meet- 
ing on  Friday,  November  12th,  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  in 
Jamaica.  A sound  picture,  “Electrifying  New 
York,”  was  shown. 

Eileen  Kelly  ’33,  42-20  155th  Street,  Flushing, 
L.  I.,  was  appointed  Thrift  Shop  chairman.  She 
will  communicate  with  members  regarding  mer- 
:handise  for  the  Shop.  In  the  meantime  Long 
Island  alumnae  are  urged  to  get  in  touch  with  her 
f articles  are  available. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  meetings  this  year  the 
^resident,  Bessie  Burgemeister  ’27,  is  setting  aside 
the  second  Sunday  in  each  month  from  four  to  six 
tor  a tea  to  members  of  Barnard-on-Long  Island. 
Special  groups  will  be  invited  in  succession  until 
the  whole  membership  has  been  included.  The 
first  in  the  series  will  take  place  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, December  12th. 

Los  Angeles 

The  Barnard  Club  of  Los  Angeles  held  its  first 
meeting  of  the  season  on  October  9th  at  the  home 
nf  the  president,  Stella  Bloch  Schulz.  Dr.  Cornelia 
Seer  Le  Boutillier  ’17,  Dean  of  Women  at  Occi- 
dental College,  talked  on  “Occidental  College — 
rhe  Development  of  Intellectual  Interests.” 

Those  present  were:  Helen  Beery  Borders  ’31, 
^secretary),  Jessie  Brown  ’02,  May  Hoffman  Gold- 
man ’21,  Irma  Jellenik  ’07,  Rosalind  Jones  ’23, 
Portia  Kellogg  ’21,  (vice-president),  Barbara 
Kruger  ’24,  Marjory  Barrington  Lewis  ’20,  Elinore 
Taylor  Oaks  T9,  Margaret  Kutner  Ritter  ’12, 
\daline  Wheelock  Spalding  ’97,  Marjorie  Miller 
steffy  T9,  Florence  Nye  Whitwell  ’05. 

A tea  was  held  on  November  6th  at  the  home 
3f  Marguerite  Israel  Dessau  ’07.  Mrs.  Normland, 
who  attended  Barnard  for  a short  time,  gave  an 
llustrated  talk  on  her  motor  trip  through  Mexico. 
3n  November  15th,  a few  members  met  at  the 
lome  of  Helen  Borders  to  sew  for  the  Red  Cross. 

Philadelphia 

Bundle  parties  for  the  Barnard  Thrift  Shop, 
field  at  the  home  of  the  president,  Carolyn  Whip- 
ple Phillips  T9,  are  occupying  the  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  Barnard  Club.  They  are  planring  to 
rave  a day  at  the  Shop  some  time  in  the  near 
'uture. 

Washington 

Barnard-in-Washington  began  its  1937  season 
Ivith  a luncheon  meeting.  A motion  picture  film 


Gladys  A.  Reichard 

Professor  of  Anthropology,  Barnard  College, 
Columbia  University,  is  the  author  of 
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able at  this  house. 
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Dermetics  Company 
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FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 


A FASCINATING  COLLECTION  OF 

Imported  SCARFS 

Satin,  Silk,  Chilian,  Wool,  Velvet,  Lame 
Ascots  Squares  Triangles 
HANDMADE  GLOVES  HANDBAGS 
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19  East  48th  Street  (Elevator  to  4th  Floor) 


Now  is  the  time  to  order  your  personal 

Lhristmas  Greeting  Cards 

ALSO 

Diaries  and  Calendars 
for  1938 

STYLES  & CASH,  Ine. 

17  WEST  45th  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

BRyant  9-3522 


COME  AND  SEE 


OUR  VAST  ASSORTMENT 

OF 

Children's  Educational  Toys 
Books  - Sporting  Goods 

SCHOENFELD’S 

10%  Discount  to  Teachers 

1254  LEXINGTON  AVE.  (85th  St.)  BU  8-7554 


entitled  “What’s  In  a Dress?”  was  exhibited.  This 
film,  produced  by  the  Women’s  Bureau,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  was  shown  by  Miss  Mary  V. 
Robinson,  chief  of  the  division  of  public  infor- 
mation, Women’s  Bureau.  Barnard-in-Washington 
was  the  first  public  group  to  see  it. 

On  November  20th  the  club  held  a debate  on 
the  subject  “The  Dilemma  of  the  Liberal  Pacifist.” 
Mr.  Gardner  Jackson,  a noted  liberal,  asked  “Can 
there  be  peace  with  the  threatening  growth  of 
Fascism?”  Miss  Dorothy  Detzer,  national  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Women’s  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  argued  “What 
dilemma?  There  is  no  dilemma  for  the  pacifist.” 

Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer  (Agnes  Ernst)  ’07,  one  of 
Barnard's  trustees,  presided. 

Westchester 

Barnard-in-Westchester  will  sponsor  the  Clare 
Tree  Major  Players  in  their  production  of  “The 
Nuremberg  Stove”  at  the  Bronxville  School  Audi- 
torium on  Monday  afternoon,  December  27th,  at 
three  o’clock.  Madge  Turner  Callahan  ’26  is  in 
charge,  assisted  by  a large  committee. 

The  joint  meeting  with  the  other  college  clubs 
of  Westchester  is  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  January 
11th,  at  the  Contemporary  Club  in  White  Plains. 


With  Santa  dogging  your  footsteps,  and  only 
three  weeks  more  until  Christmas,  it’s  high  time 
something  was  done  about  it.  Here  are  the  Monthly 
Christmas  Cues. 

At  19  E.  48  St.,  Henrietta  Kaplan  on  the  fourth 
floor  has  stunning  scarfs  of  every  known  variety, 
and  will  make  grand  gloves  to  match  any  costume. 
Charles  Bahry  on  the  second  floor  will  groom  your 
locks  for  all  the  holiday  parties.  His  claim  is 
permanents  without  regrets.  For  fond  parents,  and 
teachers  especially,  we  recommend  Schoenfeld’s,  at 
1254  Lexington.  Here  you  will  find  every  kind  of 
book,  and  loads  of  toys  from  tiny  tea  sets  to 
bicycles.  There  is  a good  repair  service,  too.  R. 
B.  McMillen,  10  W.  33rd  St.,  has  the  scoop  on 
handbags.  You  will  find  them  well  made  in  fine, 
soft  leathers,  exquisitely  finished  inside  and  out, 
and,  surprisingly  enough,  at  wholesale  prices. 

For  that  finicky  man  (and  who  hasn’t  one),  let 
the  Irish  Shop  at  780  Lexington  sell  you  their 
poplin  (pure  silk  to  you)  ties,  and  fine  linen  hand- 
kerchiefs. Their  boast  is  everything  Irish  from 
pipes  to  tweed  by  the  yard.  The  Rome  part  of 
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Ward  & Rome,  63  E.  57th  St.,  is  Sara,  a Barnard 
ilumna.  They  will  make  you  anything  you  want 
nade  (within  reason),  as  well  as  sell  you  ready 
nade  lamp  shades,  hampers,  chairs,  tables  and 
;tools  painted  to  fit  your  color  scheme  of  the 
noment. 

Thanks  to  the  Value  Jewelers  at  12  John  Street 
/ou  can  do  more  than  toy  with  the  idea  of  jewelry, 
rhey  have  watches,  rings,  bracelets,  compacts, 
:ocktail  sets,  etc.,  all  at  a 10%  discount. 

If  you’re  still  with  us,  and  didn’t  drop  out  a few 
docks  back,  you’ll  be  feeling  pretty  harassed,  and 
ooking  it.  We’ve  got  an  answer  for  that  one,  too. 
stop  in  at  Dermetics  (630  Fifth  Ave.)  and  have  a 
•estful  facial.  It’s  on  the  house.  We’ll  tell  you 
nore  about  it  next  month. 


CLASS  EDITORS 

Several  classes  have  already  appointed  a “class 
editor”  who  is  to  be  responsible  for  collecting  items 
of  interest  about  her  classmates  and  sending  them  to 
Jean  Macalister,  class  notes  editor,  450  Riverside 
Drive,  before  the  15th  of  each  month.  Class  presi- 
dents who  have  not  already  done  so  are  urged  to 
appoint  some  one  immediately  and  send  Miss  Mac- 
alister her  name  and  address. 


903  (Class  Editor — Mrs.  Walter  L.  Morse.  17  Bellair 
Driveway,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.) 

Baroness  R.  de  Kerchove  (Maisie  Shainwald)  of  the 
Dhateau  de  Bellem,  Belgium,  is  visiting  in  New  York. 

Died — Laura  Seguine,  a teacher  of  Latin  in  the  West 
’hiladelphia  High  School  for  many  years.  Her  home  was 
n Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia. 

.906  Josephine  Paddock  is  having  an  exhibition  of  water 
olors  and  penthouse  pictures  at  the  Fifteen  Gallery,  37 
Yest  57th  Street.  It  will  continue  until  December  nth. 

908  (Class  Editor — Mary  Budds,  430  West  119th  Street, 
'few  York,  N.  Y.) 

Members  of  1908!  Don’t  forget  that  your  thirtieth  re- 
inion  is  only  a few  months  away! 

Helen  Loeb  Kaufman’s  new  book,  “From  Jehovah  to 
azz,”  a history  of  American  music  from  psalmody  to  the 
resent  day,  was  published  this  month  by  Dodd  Mead  and 
Company. 

Gertrude  Wells  Marburg  is  serving  as  chairman  for 
overnment  and  foreign  policy  of  the  League  of  Women 


CALLING  ALL  COLLEGE  GIRLS 

The  Barbizon  is  "college  head- 
quarters.'1 College  Clubs,  Swimming 
Pool,  Gymnasium,  Squash  Court,  Sun 
Deck,  Terraces,  Lounges,  Library, 
Daily  Recitals,  Radio  in  every  room. 
Tariff:  From  $12  per  week  — s2.50  per  day 
Write  for  New  Booklet  "B" 
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Voters  in  Montclair,  New  Jersey.  She  is  also  a member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Montclair  Forum. 

Marcuerite  Strauss  Reil  edited  Thomas  Mann’s  recent 
volume  on  Freud,  Gothe  and  Wagner,  three  lectures 
delivered  before  the  New  School  for  Social  Research.  The 
essay  “Goethe’s  Career  as  a Man  of  Letters”  is  her  trans- 
lation. 

Margaret  Yates  is  spending  two  months  travelling  in 
the  southwest. 

1916  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Warren  Cowles  (Imogene  Neer) 
have  a son,  Warren  Winthrop,  born  October  ist. 

1920  Elizabeth  Armstrong  received  her  Ph.D.  in  history 
from  Columbia  in  June. 

Florida  Omeis  writes  from  Galesburg,  Illinois  that  she 
went  last  summer  as  Illinois  delegate  to  the  biennial  con- 
ference of  the  World  Federation  of  Education  Associations, 
held  in  Tokyo  at  the  Imperial  University. 

1921  Gertrude  Bendheim  Strauss  is  giving  a series  of 
lectures  on  “The  Outstanding  Personalities  of  the  British 
Empire,  Past  and  Present.” 

1922  (Class  Editor — Mrs.  Robert  F.  Dirkes,  89-20  150th 
Street,  Jamaica,  New  York.) 

At  a lively  reunion  early  in  November — a cocktail 
party  held  at  the  New  York  apartment  of  Elizabeth  Rey- 
nard, of  the  Barnard  English  department, — 1922  learned  a 
lot  about  itself. 

Agnes  Bennett  teaches  biology  at  Girls  High  School,  ! 
Brooklyn  . . . Peggy  Laporte  vonBorcke  acts  as  a medi- 
cal secretary  and  a professional  shopper  in  New  York.  She 
lived  in  Germany  for  some  time  . . . Alice  Peterson 
Brown  and  family  (this  includes  three  children)  divide  their  e 
time  between  Hampton  Bays  and  New  York  . . . Eva 
Hutchison  Dirkes  edits  law  books  at  Banks  Law  Publish- 
ing Company  . . . Elsbeth  Freudenthal  is  doing  invest- 
ment  counsel  work.  She  wrote  several  chapters  of  Anne 
Rochester’s  “Rulers  of  America”,  and  has  been  an  economist 
for  thirteen  years  . . . Helga  Gaarder  is  doing  statistical 
work  in  New  Jersey  . . . Jean  Ruhl  Koupal  is  a physician. 
She  has  published  articles  on  endocrinology  with  special 
reference  to  Diabetes  Mellitus,  and  on  diphtheria  immuniza- 
tion . . . Gladys  Lindsay  acts  as  assistant  to  the  registrar  at 
Columbia  . . . Mary  Rodgers  Lindsay  is  assistant  director 
of  National  Youth  Administration  . . . Florence  Meyers 
teaches  and  is  college  adviser  at  the  George  Washington  High 
School  . . . Lila  North  teaches  history  in  Montclair,  New 
Jersey.  She  spent  her  sabbatical  leave  studying  and  travel-  1 
ling  in  Europe  . . . Emily  Delafield  Peaslee  has  done 
executive  work  in  connection  with  United  Neighborhood 
Houses  . . . Elsie  Johnson  Plumb  took  four  prizes  for 
flower  arrangement  at  a fall  flower  show  in  Great  Neck  . . . 1 
Helen  Meehan  Riley  engages  in  parent  teacher  association 
activities,  and  teaches  her  sons  French  and  Spanish  . . 
Hope  Satterthwaite  writes  for  the  radio,  and  has  edited 
annual  reports  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Hos- 
pitals . . . Ruth  Schlesinger  Scott  is  a free  lance  writer, 
and  participates  in  League  for  Women  Voters  programs  . . . 
Louise  Rissland  Seager  is  a Jackson  Heights  horticulturist, 
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and  dabbles  in  politics  . . . Ruth  Koehler  Settle  teaches 
at  Girls  Commercial  High  School  in  Brooklyn  and  Ruth 
Clark  Sterne  taught  chemistry  at  evening  school  until  last 
September  . . . Mildred  Uhrbrock  is  a statistical  assistant 
in  New  York,  and  is  a stamp  collector  on  the  side  . . . 
Valentine  Guercken  Wasson  is  a physician  in  New  York, 
much  interested  in  Russian  children  in  exile  . . . Edna 
Wetterer  acts  as  assistant  in  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Fund 
office  . . . Christine  Reynolds  Wegel  has  a new  son, 
John  Arthur,  born  November  14th  . . . Marion  Peters 
Wood  is  publishing  a series  of  articles  in  a New  York  news- 
paper. 

1923  (Class  Editor — Agnes  MacDonald,  865  West  End 
Avenue,  New  York  City.) 

Ruth  Strauss  Hanauer  is  on  the  flying  squadron  at 
Gimbels. 

Jessie  Beers  Galloway  is  teaching  at  the  Andrew  Jack- 
son  High  School  in  St.  Albans. 

Judith  Byers  McCormick  has  moved  to  Westport,  Con- 
necticut. 

Leone  Newton  Willett  is  teaching  at  Bayside  High 
School. 

1924  Lucia  Alzamora  Reiss  has  a novelette  in  the  current 
Cosmopolitan. 

1925  (Class  Editor — Helen  Yard,  Barnard  College  Club, 
140  East  63rd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Dobler,  Jr.  (Ruth  Smith),  have 
a son,  born  last  October  in  Chicago. 

1927  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Oliver  (Janice  Moses)  have  a 
son,  John  Lee,  born  in  June. 

Dr.  Viola  Wertheim  Bernard  is  an  interne  at  the  Jersey 
City  Medical  Center,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

1928  (Class  Editor — Mrs.  John  B.  Griffen,  601  W.  113th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Edgar  (Lucy  Hunt)  have  a son, 
William  Hunt,  born  in  October. 

1929  (Class  Editor — Jean  Macalister,  601  W.  113th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hazel  Russell  Nicholson  is  conducting  a Woman’s 
Magazine  of  the  Air  (style  comments  and  forecasts,  book 
and  movie  reviews,  cooking  hints,  social  chatter,  etc.  etc.) 
every  morning  over  WPTF,  a radio  station  in  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Kopeloff  (Lenore  Moolten)  have 
a daughter,  Linda  Kezia,  born  last  August.  She  (not 
Linda)  is  continuing  her  duties  as  research  assistant  in 
bacteriology  at  the  New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  at 
the  Columbia  Presbyterian  Medical  Center. 

Iris  Tomasulo  is  a junior  library  assistant  with  the  United 
State  Geological  Survey  in  Washington.  She  is  also 
taking  work  in  geology  at  George  Washington  University. 

1930  Elmira  Coutant  is  engaged  to  Thomas  E.  Conrad, 
Jr.  of  Newark. 
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Mary  Bowne  was  married  on  October  12th  to  Homer  Van 
Beuren  Joy,  of  Morristown,  New  Jersey.  Eleanor  Bon- 
bright  Thatcher,  ’29,  of  Oyster  Bay,  was  her  only  attend- 
ant. 

1931  Katharine  Gurley,  who  graduated  from  P.  and  S. 
in  1936,  was  for  a time  resident  physician  for  the  Working 
Girls’  Vacation  Society,  Santa  Clara,  New  York.  For  some 
months  she  was  an  interne  at  Englewood  Hospital,  Engle- 
wood, New  Jersey,  and  is  now  completing  a rotating  interne- 
ship  at  the  Medical  Center,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

Caroline  Ratajack  was  married  on  July  10,  1937,  in 
Bonsecour,  Belgium,  to  Roman  W.  Rogozinski. 

Born — to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Schwartz  (Meredith 
Olson),  a son,  Robert  Chandler,  in  August. 

Betty'  Despard  is  now  Mrs.  Kenneth  Carter. 

Catherine  Campbell  is  teaching  history  and  economics 
at  Newtown  High  School,  Queens. 

Married, — Else  Zorn  to  Robert  L.  Taylor,  deputy  re- 
corder of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

1932  (Class  Editor — Helen  Appell,  43  East  Second 
Street,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.) 

Euterpe  Martin  is  a chemist  with  Solvay  Process  Com- 
pany in  Syracuse.  Her  book,  “Dextrose  Therapy  in  Every- 
day Practice”  was  published  in  June  by  Paul  Hoeber,  In- 
corporated. She  attended  the  World  Petroleum  Congress 
held  in  Paris  last  June. 

1933  Elizabeth  Adams  is  studying  for  her  M.A.  in  botany 
at  Columbia.  She  is  also  permanent  substitute  at  George 
Washington  High  School. 

Engaged — Ruth  Roeser  to  Dr.  Jed  Hotchkiss  Irvine. 

Margaret  Torgerson  is  a secretary  with  the  American 
Bankers  Association. 

Josephine  Skinner  is  a statistical  clerk  with  the  Solvay 
Sales  Corporation. 

Frances  Prince  Schuman  is  employment  interviewer 
with  the  New  York  State  Employment  Service. 

Rosalind  Deutchman  is  now  Mrs.  Harry  Posner. 

Denise  Abbey,  a member  of  the  faculty  of  Crossmore 
School,  Crossmore,  North  Carolina,  was  the  author  and 
director  of  a play,  “The  King’s  Messenger”  which  was  re- 
cently presented  there. 

1934  Married — Pearl  Gluck  to  Ernest  Nathan.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nathan  are  living  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Dorothy  Doan  is  doing  laboratory  work  in  the  New 
York  State  Health  Department  laboratories  and  teaching 
English  in  the  Jersey  City  evening  schools. 

Helen  Feeney'  who  has  been  living  in  Turin,  Italy,  for 
the  past  three  months  studying  music  and  the  theatre,  has 
played  in  several  recitals  during  her  stay  there.  She  will 
return  by  way  of  Paris,  stopping  to  see  the  Exposition. 

1935  Dorothy  Haller  is  secretary  to  the  vice-president 
and  advertising  manager  of  The  Art  News,  a fine  arts 
publication. 

Hazel  Boger  is  secretary-receptionist  with  Lenore  Saal, 
buyer  of  women’s  apparel. 


Ruth  Relis  is  now  Mrs.  Irving  Adler. 

Married — Suzanne  Strait  to  George  Henry  Fremon,  No- 
vember 13,  1937. 

Barbara  Lewis  is  not  married,  as  was  erroneously  re- 
ported in  the  November  Monthly. 

1936  (Class  Editor — Eleanor  Brinkman,  495  Clinton 
Avenue,  Newark,  New  Jersey.) 

Jane  Eisler  is  personal  secretary  to  Doris  Fleischman, 
Barnard,  ’13. 

Virginia  May  is  doing  apprentice  teaching  in  the  primary 
grades  at  Scarborough  School.  She  is  also  studying  in  the 
writing  laboratory  of  the  Cooperative  School  for  Student 
Teachers. 

Betsy  Boese  is  a secretary  in  the  physics  department, 
Columbia  University. 

Miriam  Roher  received  her  masters’  degree  from  North- 
western University  in  June,  1937.  Since  July  she  has  been 
doing  research  for  Miss  Clark  of  the  Barnard  government 
department.  She  is  now  research  assistant  and  writer  for 
Howard  Jones,  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Municipal 
League. 

Married — Virginia  Malone  to  George  W.  Schieck,  Oc- 
tober 23,  1937. 

Married — Esther  Wasmund  to  William  H.  Trebert,  Oc- 
tober 29th.  They  will  live  in  Rochester. 

Rhoda  Klein  is  an  assistant  in  the  Yonkers  Public  Library. 

Helen  Lautz  is  now  an  assistant  buyer  in  the  Young 
New  Yorker  shop  of  J.  N.  Adams  and  Company  in  Buffalo, 
where  she  has  been  employed  since  her  graduation  from 
college. 

Bernice  Sutherland  is  now  Mrs.  Louis  Stark. 

1937  Rosemary  Farr  received  honorable  mention  in  the 
Prix  de  Paris  contest  last  year,  and  is  now  in  the  editorial 
department  of  Vogue. 

Amy  Schaeffer  has  a part-time  secretarial  and  editorial 
position  in  the  Educational  Books  department  of  Scribners. 

Dorothy  Rourke  is  an  office  assistant  with  the  law  firm 
of  Haight,  Griffen,  Deming  and  Gardner. 

Cecelia  Rosen  is  selling  on  the  “flying  squad”  at  Abra- 
ham and  Strauss. 

Rosemarie  Hoffman  is  an  apprentice  teacher  in  German 
and  French  at  St.  Agatha. 

Adele  Hagland  is  an  assistant  in  the  make-up  department 
of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Joan  Geddes  is  doing  general  secretarial  work  with 
Norman  Bel  Geddes  and  Company,  theatrical  producers. 

Emily  Chadbourne,  an  assistant  in  the  chemistry  de- 
partment at  Barnard  and  a graduate  student  in  chemistry, 
is  engaged  to  Allen  Hurlburt  Minor,  a student  in  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University. 

Marjorie  Hutchinson  was  married  on  October  16  in 
Dobbs  Ferry  to  Malcolm  Young,  Jr.,  Yale  ’34.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Young  will  live  in  Trafford,  Pennsylvania. 

Ellen  Weill  has  been  awarded  a scholarship  to  study  art 
at  New  York  University. 

Married — Grace  Kryske  to  Hiram  Banoff.  They  are 
living  in  Mount  Vernon,  New  York. 


CLASS  PRESIDENTS 


1893  Mrs.  John  O’Hara  Cosgrave,  61  East  77th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1894  Miss  Eliza  Jones,  182  Madison  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (Secretary) 

1895  Miss  Mabel  Parsons,  230  Central  Park  West,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Secretary) 

1896  Mrs.  William  R.  Arnold,  17  Francis  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

1897  Mrs.  Edwin  Van  Riper,  236  Nyac  Avenue,  Pelham,  N.  Y. 

1898  Miss  Anna  E.  H.  Meyer,  Barnard  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1899  Miss  Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve,  Barnard  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1900  Mrs.  George  Endicott,  1060  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1901  Miss  Pauline  Dederer,  Connecticut  College  for  Women,  New  London,  Conn. 

1902  Mrs.  W.  H.  McCastline,  445  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Secretary) 

1903  Miss  Jean  Miller,  444  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1904  Miss  Charlotte  Morgan,  1173  Bushwick  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1905  Miss  Pamela  W.  Lyall,  31  Tulip  Street,  Summit,  N.  J. 

1906  Mrs.  Stanley  M.  Isaacs,  14  East  96th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1907  Miss  Louise  C.  Odencrantz,  4048  Hampton  Street,  Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 

1908  Miss  Marie  A.  Hufeland,  121  North  High  Street,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

1909  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Schloss,  600  West  1 1 6th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1910  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Molloy,  55  83rd  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1911  Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Zucker,  115  Central  Park  West,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1912  Mrs.  Florence  deL.  Lowther,  Barnard  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1913  Mrs.  Sydney  Lewinson,  441  West  End  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1914  Miss  Lucie  Petri,  1339  Brooklyn  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1915  Miss  Ruth  D.  Evans,  523  West  121st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1916  Miss  Marjorie  Hulskamp,  7 Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1917  Mrs.  Reginald  A.  Fellows,  548  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1918  Mrs.  Stephen  Halsey  Fellows,  157  Midland  Avenue,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

1919  Miss  Mildred  K.  Kammerer,  433  Bement  Avenue,  West  New  Brighton,  S.  I. 

1920  Mrs.  Henry  Ottridge  Reik,  56  Sterling  Avenue,  Weehawken,  N.  J. 

1921  Miss  Frances  K.  Marlatt,  28  Chester  Street,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

1922  Mrs.  Morris  W.  Watkins,  210  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1923  Mrs.  J.  Leon  Israel,  205  East  69th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1924  Miss  Mary  Bradley,  88  Morningside  Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1925  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Storms,  132  Hutchinson  Boulevard,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

1926  Mrs.  Daniel  Callahan,  334  Marbledale  Road,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 

1927  Mrs.  Henry  Sharp,  140  Ames  Avenue,  Leonia,  N.  J. 

1928  Miss  Harriet  Tyng,  126  Argyle  Road,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

1929  Mrs.  William  Prescott  White,  13  Summit  Avenue,  Baldwin,  N.  Y. 

1930  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Shaw,  13  South  Broadway,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

1931  Miss  Sally  Vredenburgh,  131  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1932  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Herr,  Box  421,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

1933  Miss  Gena  Teijney,  61  i West  114th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1934  Mrs.  Gavin  Keith  MacBain,  651  North  Terrace  Avenue,  Fleetwood,  N.  Y. 

1935  Miss  Georgiana  Remer,  622  West  141st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1936  Miss  Charlotte  Haverly,  69  West  93rd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1937  Miss  Amy  Schaeffer,  748  Prospect  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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{right)  The  famous 
Christmas  package, 
the  Camel  carton — ■ 
10  packs  of  " 20’s” 
— 200  cigarettes. 


{left)  One  pound  of 
Prince  Albert  — the 
"biteless”  tobacco 
■ — placed  in  an  at- 
tractive Christmas 
gift  package. 


THE  NATIONAL  JOY  SMOKE 

If  you  know  a man  owns  a pipe  — you’re 
practically  certain  to  be  right  if  you  give  him 
a big  gift  package  of  PRINCE  ALBERT — The 
National  Joy  Smoke.  It  doesn’t  bite.  It’s  extra 
cool.  And  it’s  tops  for  mellow  taste. 

Copyright,  1937,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C 


Camels 

MADE  FROM  FINER, 


MORE  EXPENSIVE  TOBACCOS 

Give  Camels  for  Christmas!  There’s  no 
doubt  about  how  much  people  appre- 
ciate Camels— -the  cigarette  made  from 
finer,  MORE  EXPENSIVE  TOBACCOS. 
A gift  of  Camels  says:  "Happy  Holidays 
and  Happy  Smoking!” 


{right)  A pound 
of  Prince  Albert, 
packed  in  a glass 
humidor  that 
keeps  the  tobac- 
co in  prime  con- 
dition. Giftwrap. 


{right)  Another  Christ- 
mas special  — 4 boxes 
of  Camels  in 
"flat  fifties.” 


